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EUROPE. 


‘The Prench papers, which came into the possession of the Editor of the 
Times, by the arrival of the Nancy, from Bordeaux, extend to the middle of 
duly, and the Jeadiug articles of Karopean intelligence contained in thea 
ave been transiaic!, and laid before the public in the regular publicatio:: 
of yeaterday from that press. Some of \bem, as gathered from the Extras 
dnefore isaued, we have already laid before our readers; aad the remainder 
we submit to them in substance under their respective dates, 


Londen, July 3.—The Morning Chronicle of this date states, that the 
“English Aimy on the 25th of May, amounted 104,349 men, in which were 
included 14,116 Cavalry. 


The rapid increase of public Schools within the last seven years is men- 
tioned in the same Paper, which says, that in 1813, there were 5. national 
Schools, containing 8000 pupils, and that in 1819 there were, at the date of 
Writing, 1467 Schools; vontaining 20.000 pupils. 


; The London Times of the same date, sta‘es, that in September 1819 
the French Army would be 160,000 sirong, if its organization met with no 
unexpected impedinenis, 


The Statesman, of this date also, announces, that a Letter had been 
-received from Juan G:iego, Margaritta, dated ihe 2ist of May, which stated, 
that dispatches had been received from the President Bolivar, reporting that | 
160, English cavalry of Colouel U.ster’s regiment had defeated the Cavalry: 
.of Moriito 1000 strong, 400 of whom had been killed. The President has 
given them the order of the Libertadores, with which none but Admiral 

rion.and himself were until then invested. 


July 5.—The Comier of this date gives an account of a Mecti ng’ 


_of the Reformers at Stockport, at which Sir Charles Wolseley, Baro- 


net, presided; and notwithstanding the taunts which it eudeavours to 
cast on the firmnessof these people in what they honestly consider a sa- 
cred cause, it is obliged nevertheless to confess, that no Meeting has yet 
been seen s0 ficmly determined to accomplish the object of its resolutions, 
and to add also its apprebeusion, that the enthusiasm of these Reformers 
may pervade the other provinces of the realm, aod have fatai consequences 
for the pubtic tranquillity. Itdoes got add, however, whatit might have 
said, that it therefore behoved ministers saiber to attempt the redress of their 
grievances, thaz to bupt thew down, as they recommend, with troops of dra- 
goons, 


July 6.—The Courier of this date announces the arrival in London, of 
the Duke of Rovigo, General Savary. I) -will be remembered, thitin ove of 
our Journals, a lew days since, we detailed an account of the quarrel which 
had bappened between himand a French Officer of a Brig of War at Sinyrna. 
Ki appeais, thar he had gone from Smyrna ts Londou, on board an Hiigtish 
merchant vessel, the Lewing, on commercial affairs, ‘hat his wife and family 
were to follow him, but chat he had engaged (not without being compelled ‘to 
do so of course) to quit Eugland within a mooth alter landiag in it, to return 
again to Symrva on bis commercial affairs 1s thena F:encli exiled General, 
unarmed, and transformed into a simpie Merchant, an object’ of buch terror 
end alarm? What class of beings will they proscribe ve xi? 


Paris, July 5.—1o the French Papers of ‘his date, a melancholy acci- 
dent is detailea as happening at Tivoli. Madame Bianchard was to ascend 
from thence jn an Areosta', and a great féte was given on the occasion. The 
vehicle had no sooner crossed the garden than it took fire, when it was at a 
great elevation. The Areovautic skiff fell in the street de Provence, 
and the unfortunate female Madame Blanchard was carried lifeless to’ 
Tivoli. Tt is added, that the humanity of ail present wag very liberally ex-' 
ercised towards ‘he family of this unfortunate lady, before they quitted the! 
garden. | 


July 9.— The Paris Papers of this date mention that two Freachmen, 
of the names of Robert and Lagueste, were to be shot at Buenos Ayres. 


There had peen very sturmy weather in the British Channel, and great | 


| dangess expcsbpnced in navigation about that perivd. 





The Papers of this date also mention, that 600 men, under the com 
mand of Colenel’ Macdermott'and an equal number under Colonel Bagg 
weré'to leave’ Dablin about the léth or 17th July for South America. ' 


The following is an account of a Public Meeting, held on the Sth of 
July at Paris (oa account of the 4th falling on a Sunday) by the Americans 
ihere, in celebrauon of the 43d Anniversary of the Ludependenite of thé 
Uuited States. 


Mr, Erving, formerly a Plenipotentiary of the United States, at the 
Spatiish Court, oceupied the chair ag President, and was assistett by" Mr. 
Seybert. once a Member of the Congress, aud Mt. Barnet, the American 
Consui—as Vice Presidents. 


The followiag toasts were given :— 
1. The day which we celebrate. 
2. The President of the United States: 


3. France, her King, and her Constitution, 

4. Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, Ex-First Magistrates of the United 
States. i 

6. The memory of Washington. 

6. The Pd Banner which was mever lowered before an equal 
orce. 

7. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

8. Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactares:—The elements of national 


independence, 
9. Pabiic Instruction :—The basis of Liberty. 
10. The Militia of the United Siatcs;—Lis atility has been proved by 
' experience. 


11. The supporters of the American Union:—History shall supply the 
deficiencies of our herakiry. 


12. The Foreiga Powers in amity with the United States, 


13. Odor families and friends in America. 


14. By His Excellency the Plenipotentiary of the United States 
The memory of Fianklin. 


15. By General La Fayette:—The American Era. The world shall 
be indebted to it for free constitations. economical governments, general bé- 
nevolence, and progressive amelioration, 


16. When Mr. Gallatin bad left the hall, they drank his health in the 
following words ;—Our worthy minister, Mr. Gallatin. 


17. After Mr. La Fayette had retired :—General La Fayette and Gee 
neral Kosciusko, aud all the other beroes who bave so nobly fought for the 
cause of Liberty. 

18. By Mr. Barnet:—Our Penitentiary and Lancasterian Establish- 
ments. The furmer, as the best corrective of the crimes of the present ge- 
neration—the latter, as the best preventive of the crimes of future genera- 
tions. 

ig. By Mr. Seybert:—The people and Government of the United 

States, one and indivisible. 


20. By Mr. Destreban :—The bappiness of our fellow-citizens. May 
it extend to all mankind. 


21. By Mr. Jones:—May our private life among foreign people ever 
beeome our natioual character, 


22. By Mr. Stevenson:—The propagation of knowledge—the most 
solid basis of civil and religious liberty—the strongest barrier against ine 
tolerance and fanaticisn, 


23. By M:. Perry:—May the administration of our country ever be. 
, iguided by justioc, iad 
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The following articles of intelligence, and their comments, are chiefly 
from oar latest Papers of June, stili the most -receat im date that have yet 
reached the Settlement, ‘ 


Major M’ Dermott, of the country of Galaway, is raising there a regiment, 
of which he is to be Colonel, which is to join the forces under the commaad 
of Sit Gregory M'Gregor in Soath America. 


An American ship bas recently arrived at Bourdeaux from New York* 
Among the passengers are Cornelius Salaionta, King of the Indian nation of 
Oneida, and seven persons of his Court, who propose te travel in Europe. 


Ordnance Economy.—It appears from the Ordnance Estimates in the year 
1780, when Lord Tewnsend held his office of Master General, that the salary 
of his Private Secretary, (the late Mr. Courtuey) was 220/. a year, Io the 
time of Lord Mulgrave, the salary of Colonel Chapman, the Private Se- 


eretary was 2,000/. In consequence ofthe recommendation of the Committee of | 


Finance, it is reduced to the half-pay establishmant of only 1,000/. per an- 
num, with an official suite of apartments. 


The Carlisle Weavers.—These poor people driven to an intolerable extre- 
mity, have pablished an ‘Appeal to public feeling,” which contains some 
eloquent passages, notwithstanding it is written, we suppose, by one of the 
“lower orders.” The following is one of them: “ We are now arrived ata 

itch of wretchedness and misery, stch, we sincerely believe, as never ex- 
IJsted in any country in time of profound peace, except visited by a natural 
famine. We are a powerful people, and yet we want strength. We are in- 
dustrious peepie, and yet we want bread; whatever the cause may be, we 
will not at this moment pretend to determine, but the effects are dreadful to 
be contemplated, and still more horrible toexperience.” They have marched 
Rhrough the neighbouring villages, exhibiting a melancholy spectacle, but 
have luckily not been betrayed into any violences. 


Lunatics.—It appears from a return laid before Parliament, that there‘ 
are 1156 lunatics confined in the different goals, hospitals, and lunatic asyluins 
of England and Wales. Of these, 655 are males, 501 females. In Beth- 
Jem Hospital the namber actually confined is 193, viz. 107 males and 86 fa- 
males. © This return does not include private madhouses. By another paper 
at appears, there are 88 licensed houses for the reception of lunatics in Eng- 
Jand and Wales, which contain 2545 lunatics, making a total of 3701. If 
to this aumber be added those who remain in the custody of their iriends, 
the aggregate amount must exceed 4000. 


Conveyancers.—A Correapondent, calling himself an “Enemy to mono- 
ly,” has published long letter respecting the proposed Bill for prevent- 
an persons not Attornies or otherwise qualified from practising as Canveyan- 
cers, This Bill was broughtin on the ground that, as Attornies paid a very heavy 
sum on entering the profession, it was not fair on them, that they should be 
compelled to'share the most profitable part of their business with a great 
mumber of others, who might get certificates at a cost comparatively small. 
Our Correspondent relates a great many instances of the ignorance and 
koavery of Attornies in drawing up leases, &c. He urges three reasons 
against the present limitation of the business:—that Attornies are interested 
in making the papers very long and ambiguous, which both increases their 
pay, and gives them the chaace of future litigation; that the expence is obvi- 
ously enhanced by the monopoly ; and that clever and deserving members of the 
rofession would natarally get most business without any arbitrary measure. 
hese are very good arguments against the abstract question, no doubt. yet 
awe cannot but think it hard, that the lawyers who have, as it were, purchas- 
ed the monopoly, should be deprived of its advantages. However the in- 
terests of individuals must give way to those of the public; and the conti- 
-mnance of the system is a greater evil than the individual suffering which the 
alteration wouldoccasion, Still the alteration should be as gentk as possible. 
The Bill of Mr. Lyttleton however, is intended to increase and secure the 
monapoly, and will, we have no doubt, tend to add to the notorious bad ef- 
fects of the law. Itis one of the gradual advances, by which it has con- 
*stantly gone ou increasing in expence and delay. 


Prince Leopold.—Prince Leopold arrived at Claremont on the 28th of May 
Since his return there he has inspected some of the alterations and repairs 
‘which have beeu proceeded with daring his absence. There is scarcely a 
road or path but what were obliged to be thoroughly repaired, or new made, 
the gardens having been occupied by a market-gardener; the paths were 
grown over: the pleasure-grounds, which had also been much neglected, 
have employed a number of labourers. Several new buildings have also 
been erected. Every thiag thathad heen ordered, oreven suggested, by his late 
“beloved Princess, ts to be completed agreeably to her plans. ‘Among the 
works now finished, which the Princess had planned, is the Temple in the 
. pleasure grounds where her Royal Highness first rested when she arrived at 
“Claremont, which was to have betn a fanciful Gothic building for ber Royal 
Highness to retire to; but which is now converted into a mausoleuga to her 
memory. The conservatory, planned also by her Royal Highness, is nearly 

. finished ; in the middle is a room for stady, which will be surrounded by 

“trees and plants, so that the pérson or persons in it will be eatirely conceal- 
ed.—The attendants and domestics of the late Princess have been retained; 
in the service of Prince Leopold, and the same expenditure and tables have 
been kept up at Claremont, as if the Prince had been in Eogland. His 
Royal Highness only took two servants abroad with him, 





Foreign Enlistment.—Before the end of the summer, it is computed, that 


apwards of ten thousand troops will be shipped from Ireland to fight against 
the ‘cause of depostism in South Ameriea.- The major portion 7 hese are 
veterans, who bave-seen much active serviee io various parts of the globe. 
Iu one brigade alone, there are apwards of 1,500, Waterloo men. 


The Foreign Enlistment Bill is intended to oblige the beloved Ferdi- 
nand, by depriving the South Americans ef the advantages of the sym- 
pathy which their struggles in a glorious canse naturally excite among 
the English Admirers of freedom ; and what is more extraordinary, to do 
this at the risk, and almost the certainty, of debarring ourselves. from, the 
vent for our manufactures, which the great Continent of South America 
would afford. This is propping up Legitimacy with a vengeance. The 
shrewd Diplomatists of the United States wilf no doubt seize. the opporte- 
nity which opr Government has so heroically abandoned, and by espousing 
the caase of the Patriots, as wo have done that of Spain, obtain a prefer- 
ence over us as to the supply of their commercial and manofacturing wants. 
In the mean time, the Courier is very load in his commendations of the 
magnanimity aod disinterestedness of his master, and affects to scorn such 
mean considerations as a little trading profit, &c. Now we like magnani- 
mity and disintérestedness very weil, bat then they should be consistent ; 
and we are inclined to suspect, that they are but pretences, whed they aro 
affected by persons whose general conduct is any thing but magnanimous, 
Besides, where is the «isinterestedness of giving up an advantage, espe- 
cially in our present depressed state, for the sake of a Creature, whose very 
advocates are ashamed of him, and who has just been endangering out 
foreign possessions for the sake of a little money ? 


But we are told, that our neutrality mast be preserved. Is it not pre- 
served as long as our Government are neutral! If individuals chuse to 
embark in a war between foreign powers, it does not involve us nationally 
in the quarrel: sach individuals should be treated as the party with whom 
they are engaged are. They do not fightas British subjects, 


A respectable merchant of London has given the following informa< 
tion, and is ready to give op his name, if necessary to substantiate its 
truth. In the early part of 1817, while he was in Jamaica, a Spaniard, 
named Doo Pedro Pablo Velez, a Colonel in the Royal army, arrived in 
that island, and applied to him to purchase 1000 stand of arms, to be sesit 
ro the Royalists in Mexico. There was a proclamation in force at the time, 
prohibiting the exportation of alt warlike stores, but it was about to expire. 
Don Pedro applied to the Governor, the Duke of Manchester, for a license 
to export the arms, which the Duke declined granting, but managed the 
matter to the satisfaction of the applicant in this way: When the Procla- 
mation expired, the expected renewal was delayed, until the Don had né- 
sociated the purchase, and shipped the muskets. This wasin Jane, 1817, 

and they were safely landed soon after at Vera Cruz, after being convoyed 
by hia Majesty’s frigate Pique. Moreover, 100 of the 1000 stand of arms 
were taken from the custom-house at Kingston, with the knowledge and 
consent of the Government officers.—Now Governors of Colonies under- 
stand pretty well whatis acceptable to the authorities at home, and those 
authorities take care to disavow any act which might expose them to impata- 
tions they do not deserve. No uotice has been taken by Ministers of this 
contrivance, and we may therefore consider it as showing which way their 
inclinations tend.— So much for their great principle of neutrality. 


Bank Affairs.—The Reports of the Bank Committees have gone through 
the Parliament ; and perhaps there never Were so many speakers and such 
long speeches, from which so little information was obtained. Excepting 
the statements of Mr. Peel, which are of coarse the result of the labours 
of ihe Committee, and the speeches of Mr. Ricardo and Lord Folkestone, 
the debate was supported upon the often-refated, narrow-minded, notions 
of the Stock-Exchange ; or eas borrowed (without acknowledgment) from 
the orations of Sir R. Pee! and Co. at the London Tavern. We had the 
usual cant about the immense service of the paper-money during the war, 
and of gratitade to the Bank for their generous and patriotic assistance (for 
which they only charged 34 per cent, and got a further license to delay the 
payment of their debts). ‘here are two curious circumstances connected 
with this new plan. One is, the complete and sudden conversion of the Mi- 
nisters, who are now flying in the face of all their old, obstinately-maintain- 
ed, arguments. Lord Castlereagh, indeed, made a bungling attempt to :e- 
concile his former with his present opinions. He had always contended, that 
Bank-notes were not depreciated ; and now he maintains, that he is not in- 
consistent, because he still thinks that they are not depreciated in compati- 
son with what any other war standard would have been. His Lordship might 
better have imitated the candid confession of Mr. Peel respecting his change 
of opinion, and have reserved his ialents for equivocation for some occasion 
on which they would have been more likely to have been of use to him.—The 
other remarkable circumstance is the little fracas between the government 
and the Bank. The appendices to the Reports throw some light on this mat- 
ter. Thé Chancellor of the Exchequcr, it seems, lately made several ap- 
plications to the Bank for money for the dividends, &c. which were unsuc- 
cessful. Now it is not unlikely, thatthese rebuffs put Ministers upon con- 
triving some means to dispense with the assistance of the Bank, and of giv- 
ing them up also, by way of retaliation, to their Parliamentary opponents, 
who have been so long demanding Cash Payments. It is reported, however, 
that the paper-making.facalty has got the victory over the speech-making, 
that is, that be rebellious Statesmen, after failing io this effort to throw off 
their harness, have again yoked themselves to the yehicie of the Bank Di, 
; rectors, 
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'f the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not given such a deadly thrust 
at the official character of the Courier, we might have drawn some conclusi- 
ens respecting the want of determination of our Administration from the 
fick leness of its supposed organ ; for that incomprehensible jouraal was ca- 
villing against Mr. Ricardo’s plan about a fortnight ago so much, tbat it 
was thought Miuisters were going to desert their Committces and oppose 
the plan. There is indeed no knowing, even vow, what their necessities will 
lead them to do, in order to oblige the Bank. 


The objects of the bullion plan, having been detailed twice in Parlia- 
ment, needs litile explanation. ~The main one is to prevent any further deo- 
preciation of paper, and to provide for gradually raising its value to that of 
gold; the difference now being about3 per cent. To bring this about, it 
seems necessary, that the Bank should be repaid a part of the notes they 
have issued on Government securities, in order that they may be provided 
against the chance of a demand for ballion. This repayment alarms many 
peuple: they say, that it will cause the circulation to be contracted, and 
distress the merchants and manofacturers. But, in the first place, there 
does not seem any necessity, that the money repaid the Bank should be 
Withdrawn from circulation, as it may be laid out in the purchase of bul- 
kion; and in the next, if such withdrawal is partially necessary. it docs not 
follow that it will do any harm. Hf the circulation is lessened in quantity, 
its value will be increased, and where then is the loss? This position may 
be illustrated by an extreme case:—If the Bank were to treble the quan- 
tity of paper in cireylation, would the country be richer? No; because a 
Il. note would only then be worth 6s. 8d. How then can a small diminution 
in quantity, and a proportionate encrease of value, burt us? 


There are many other of these sort of objections to the plan, bat they 
chiefly turn upon the alleged injury which a contraction of the circulation 
would oecasion. There is however another and a more serious objection 
founded apon the artificial state in which we have been so long immersed. 
Contracts have been made, and taxes paid in this depreciated currency. 
The restoration would therefore benefit all creditors at the expense of debt- 
ors, as money would be increased in real amount, though the nominal sams 
remained the samc. There would be no counteracting advantage on the 
other side: the prices of commodities would of course be lowered in pro- 
portion to the encreased value of the currency. The same objection applies 
with still more force to the question, it is not very clear, that the people are 
of taxation for to leave the justice of the thing out of the question actually 
able to bear any addition to their burdens; and we doubt whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not catch at this opportunity to in- 
crease the revenue by an operation so passive on his part. 


Even the most strenuous advocates for the resumption of CashPayments, 
admit the necessity of going through a certain painful process in order. to 
arrives at that desired point. The question therefore is, whether the remedy 
or the discase is worse ;—whether the constant fluctuation of the value of 
property, aud the dangerous power given to an intererested body of men, 
are to be removed at the expense of deranging present calculations, and 
incurring the chance of an increased taxation. We are inclined to think, 
that an cffort shou!d be made to restore a wholesome circulation at almost 
any risk ; and it is also to be recollected. with respect to that part of the 
question which applies to existing contracts, that persons who have entered 
into them since the Suspension, must at the same time have contemplated, 
or at least known the possibility of the Resumption. This at least lessens 
the injustice. 

Sweden.—It is now said, that the King of Sweden bas not been request- 
ed by the modest and Holy Allies to “ descend from his throne.” itis only 
demanded of him, that he stiould fulfil the Treaty of Kicl, and discharge the 
debt of Norway. Conferences on the subject have taken place in Londen 
and itis understood, that in case he does not accede to the demand, he 
will be regularly sammoned to do so,gon pain of the consequences. On the 
other hand, the King of Sweden is said to be stubborn on this point, and to 
be forming a camp in Scania for the purpose of intimidating the Danes. 


The question is simply this. You, say the Danes and the Allies to the 
King of Sweden, engaged to pay the debt of Norway upon being put into 
possession of it. You refase to doso, and therefore you do not fnifil the 
promises you made in the Treaty of Kiel.—Good!—says the King of Swe- 
den; L was to be gmt in possession of Norway, but I was not; I had to fight 
for it. and therefore the treaty cannot be binding on me. Besidés, the debt 
is greater than I took it for. 


The reply to this is, that his Majesty ought to have had his eyes about 
him when he undertook to pay the debt ;—which is true,—especially when it 
is difficult to conceive that he was so blind as he protends to be. If be lays 
claim to any innocencies of this sort. 


Look ia his face, and you'll forget them all. 


Itis added, that if the Sovereigns on their own parts opposed leit, 
the Danes could not help it; and here the question, by mutual agreement, 
‘stops.— Bat we must ask, was Sweden put into possession of Norway with- 
out any counter-attempts from Denmark? If so, what was the meaning of 


enthusiastic reception of bim, of his speches, bis conduct, &e. &ec.? It may 
be rejoined, that the Court pony okt of bis proceeding.—that it was 
youthfal, romantic, &c. But we know'of no disapprobation to that effect. 


selves to the way and the circumstances ander which Norway was given 


up to Sweden, We can even azsert without affectation—(Great God! what 
is affectation worth in such matters as these?)—that when this transfer was 
made—(we were in prison at the time),—the enormity of it, in the then’state 
of the world, used to take away our rest at nights, and make us tremble 
with agitation before we went to sleep. We could then never hvar the nati- 
onal Norwegian air, which a friend brought us, . without an internal convul- 
sion, which sent the unwilling tears in our eyes. But still, what has all this 
to da with a plain subordinate matter of fact, to which the question, by the 
mutual consent of parties, is reduced? Bernadotte, we should think, would 
hardly provoke a war for nothing, knowing, as he must do, that in spite of 
all theircant,; whatever it may be, the Legitimates would gladly see his down- 
fall; and that the Swedish Nobility, accustomed to their own wilfylness and 
toa change of Sovereigns, are ticklish persons to deal with. 





fMarquis Camden, 


Io a former Journal we noticed the unanimous Resolation of Thanks to 
the Marquis of Camden, passed in the House of Commons for his noble 
sacrifice of private fortune to the service of bis country; an imperfect Re- 
port of this Resolution, having appeared.in.some of the London Papers, the 


following is given in the Courier of the 27th of May, as an accurate ac- 
count of it. 


“Resolved, nem. con.—That this House doth acknowledge and highly 
approve the public spirit and disinterested conduct of the Most Noble the 
Marquis Camden, in making, during his life, this large sacrifice of private 
fortune to the service of his country; and that it becomes this House to re- 
cord with due commendation such an instance of distinguished munificence, 
so honourable to the giver, and so justly entitled to public gratitude.” 


The following is an authentic copy of the letter addressag by the Noble 
Marquis to the Speaker of the Houst of Commons :— 


Arlington-street, May 23, 1819. 


Sir, Ihave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
22d instant, communicating to me a Resolution of the House of Commons 
unanimously agreed to,on Friday the 21st instant. 


“T trust, Sir, that I feel as becomes me, the high and distinguished 
honour conferred upon me by the approbation which the House has been 
pleased to express of the conduct which 1 have pursued, in devoting to the 
exigencies of the State a part of the emoluments received by me, as one 
of the Tellers of his Majesty’s Exchequer—an office which his Majesty most 
graciously conferred upon me in consideration of the public services of my 
father. 


“ And, if Tf fail to express, as I feel, the deep and lasting impression 
which has been made upon my mind, from having been thought worthy of 
so marked and honourable a distinction, | trast to the indulgence of the 
House of Commons to excuse the very inadequate terms in which 1 am 
enabled to convey the expression of my satisfaction and gratitude. 


“ The kind and flattering manner in which you, Sir, have been so good 
as to express your sentiments upon this occasion demands my peculiar ac- 


knowledgments ; and I request you to accept my most sincere and cordial 
thanks. : 

* “T have the honour to be, with the highest respect, Sir, Your most 
faithfal and most obedient servant, 


“CAMDEN.” 


Notice of anew Rat.—An accession to the breed of this mischievous 
Creature, already so numerous in England, has recently taken place. This 
Animal, it seems, thoagh originally from Treland, had contrived to get to 
India, whereit thrived exceedingly on certain artificial productions: called 
rapees. Having gratified its rapacity to the fall, the Creature returned to 
Europe io one of the Company’s ships, and, after some occasional appear- 
ances, it finally attempted to Burrovcu. in Taunton. The simple inhabi- 
tants of that town, pleased at first with its blue and buff coat, and apparent 
- good qualities (for it had not then the appearance of a rat) took great notice 
of it; bat the animal soon exhibited various sly and ugly tricks such as 
changing its coat, turning upon these that cherished it, and other unseemly 
vagaries, which compeiled the good people to abandon the Creature altoge- 
ther. It bas accordingly fled the town! but whether from its natural habits 
or its high state of irritation, it haz left behind it a very ill odour!—Just_be- 
fore its quitting Somerset, it was seen sneaking towards the enclosures of 
Mr. Cousins and Sir T. Letusnioce ; but, they say, it was finally observed 
endeavouring to take shelter ia the Wettestey grounds. The Creature, 
though it gccasionally looks fierce and threatening, is a mere coward at bot- 





ow how is this fact got over! There cannot be greater enemies than our. 


warn, the unwary of its disogrecable and dirty babits, 


ee ; and this notice is not given from any fear of its prowess, but only to ~\ 
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Foreign Females, 
IMPORTATION OF FEMALES FROM THE CONTINENT. | 


To the Editor of the Observer. 
Sie, | 

The following Letter appeared in the London Observer of the 6'h of Jane, 
addressed to the Eviter, aud the facts it records are so remarkabie and the 
comment so excellent, that we have thought it uot destitute of interest even 
here. It is as follows:— 

Permit me to call your attention to the following facts, and solicit an in- 
sertion of the same in your Paper: 

A few evenings since. when passing through Piccadilly, { saw aligh' 
from a Dover and London stagecoach, twelve foreign Females, ap- 
parently from the age. of nineteen to twen-ty-five. On my asking 
from whence they arrived, I was informed, that they were imported 
from the Continent, as the property of certain Individuals (leavers «! 
a band), who have for some time practised a most notoricws mods 
of trafficking in Females. it appears, that they goto Switzerland, anv 
to ethet parts of.the Coatinent, and select, to the number ef twelve or four- 
teen young Females, whose parents. being poor, are easily prevailed on. to 
part with their children, and without once reflecting on the improprie'y ot 
such absurd proceedings, allow them to be conveyed to this piave ef refuge, 
by the importers, who undertake their conveyance on credit; and on thei 
arrival hither, some of them are appointed to situations best suited to grati- 
fy their vicious propensities, and in a short time only, serve to augmeut the 
wumber of abandoned Females. 

Others of the tribe have different situations procured for them; and 
however unqualified to act in such capacity, are engaged by ladies (at a low 
salary) to serve them as their femmes de chambre, and thus they become slaves 
to the importers till their situations and means furnish them with money 
guflicient to purchase their freedom, by defraying the expences attendant on 
their being transported hither &o. ; and what becomes of the female Kng- 
lish servants, whose faithful services have merited a better notice bu: are 
supplanted by these undeserving intruders; happy for them if they have 
parents and homes to receive them, or the means to retire to some humble 
cottage ; bat, alas, how many do we gee so supplanted who have neither 
home nor friends to fly to; and, perhaps, the sapporting of some afflicted 
parent may have deprived them of the means of meeting so sudden a change 
of sitaation, Then, what results from the exposed situation of these un 
happy and truly pitiable females—prostitation ; for, rather than commit 
crimes which would expose them to justice, they will, as the lagt resource, 
chuse to resign their virtue to support nature. 


Prostitution, we are aware, és a vice which cannot be rooted up; still it 
might receive a leuvitive to be the better endured, for whether we consider 
the increasing numbers of abandoned Females, or their impudent and im- 
modest behaviour, both, it must be admitted, call loudly for correction; a 
decency ought to be observed in the most depraved practices, but what pros- 
titution used carefully to conceal, is, in the present degenerate age, ex- 
posed to the view of every passcoger; actions disgraceful and iminodest, 
formerly confined to the brothel, are now, with an unconimon assurance. 
transacted io the public streets, ia open defiance of the laws, aud a total 
disregard to modesty. 

When viewing the cause by which this great and growing evil is, ina 

reat mewsure, so augmented, we must exclaim against a traffic so disgrace- 
Fit ; and at thé came time we express ahope, that the wis: om of Government 
will adopt measures, that may effectually prevent any further importation of 
such continental dregs, which only serve to heap disgiace ou this, our envi- 
ed Metropolis. 


Janden, June 5, 1819. c. F. J, 


Haslitts’ Lectures, 


(From the Examiner of the 6th of June.) 


If Mr. Hazlitt is not the most popular writer of the day, he yields only 
to some of the great poets and novelists, and he is at the head of a claés in 
which our most ambitious wits are anxious to be enrelled. His knowledge 
of the drama, the fine arts, worke of fancy and fiction, and other epart- 
nients of polite literature, taken severally, may not equal that of sume 
other persons, but, taken altogether, is certainly unrivalled. His writings 
are full of sprrit and vivacity ; he has the ease and gaiety of a man of the 
world ; and there ia, atthe same timé, an intensity in his conceptions 
which embodies ideas that are so volatile and fugitive as to escape the grasp 
ofa slower but profounder intellect. He professes to throw a-ide the for- 
mality and prudery of authorship, and to give bis best thouchts to the world 
with the freedom and frankness of old Montaigne, without submiitipg to 
assume the mask of current opinions or conventional morality 1a discuss- 
fing any sabject be disregards logical methods, but pursues the act tha' 
feads him into the most interesting vein of thinking, and conclndes when ali 
his.best things are'eaid, at whatever stage that may be. He feels aure that 
every fault will be pardoned -but dulness; and providing to can beartiic 
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reader along with him, he is not very scrapulous about the means he em- 
ploys, or the course he steers. .His beauties are procured by a great ex= 
penditare of thinking; and some of his single strokes or fleshes reveal more 
to the reader’s understanding than whole pages of an ordinary writer. 


_ ‘The great fault of his works arises from a sarcharge of excellence. He 
is too aniform!y emphatic and dazzling, and fatigues us by placing all the 
objects in the strongest lights: without any space for shade or repoge. Hig 
love of effect betrays him into paradox and caricature; but his thouchts are 
ea a together ey: cay ae though they P please indi vidpaily 

y their poignancy, it we jay dewa the book with a sense 
of satiety and exhagstiog. 

This is rathér a more misceflancous work than the title indicates. I[¢ 
consists of eight Lectures : the first on Wit and 4lumour ; the second, third 
and fourth, on the Comic Writers from Shakespeare to Farquhar ; the fife 
on periodical Kesayists; the sixth on the English Novelists; the seventh on 
the works of Hogarth; and the eighth on the Comic Writers of the last cen- 
tury. The article on Novels had previvusly appeared iu the Buinburgh 
Review, but it is well worthy of being republished. It gives 4 masteriy 
view of the character of the most ceicbraied novel writers. The Essay om 
Wit and Hemour, though placed. in the front ot the volume, is by no meané 
the best part of its contents. Lt abounds in acute and refiued remarks, and, 
like ail the avthor’s works, it glisteas with perpetual beauties of thought and 
expression; bat the principle is ueither steadily pursued, nor well brought 
oat, and the train of reasoning is rather obscured by the number, variety, 
ied brilliancy of the illustrations, 


The inerest, indeed, never flags, because the author's vivacity and force 

' thinking bears us along ; but though he strikes oat some mew lights, bs 

ces not succeed in giving as a fall and comprehensive view of the subjects 

fn the second Lecture be bas the hardihood to ailow that Shak , thoucly 
vatchless ta tragedy, is not quite so great in Comedy as ieres We 
rize, the hocesty of this remark at a time when there isso muoh quackish 
vdmiration of the great poet, and when would-be critics are evincing theit 
iaste and digcerumeut by praising him for quatitios that are inceusisteat with 


one another, . 


The reason he assigns for the inferiority of Shakspeare’s comedics, that 
this species of drama “ does not find its richest harvest till individual infire 
mities have passed into general manners,” appears to us not quite so solid 
as the opinion it is brought to support. Perbaps it would be nearer the 
truth tosay, thatin an early period of society, when prominent characters 
aboond, men have not refinement enough to be moved or delighied by the 
exhibition of their own follies or peouliarities ; and it is vot till a latter pe- 
riod, when a sense of propriety. aud a sense of ridiqule, have grown up. that 
they make a treat of their own absurdities or those of their predecessors, 


The immediate hamours of the day are seldom served up but i . 
and the most striking and effective p hendn in comedy 7 pews. 
taken from times before our own, or from classes of socicty where the mau- 
ners of former times stilllinger. The oddity of antique fashions, and the 
rasticity-of clownish manners, are played off to entertain those who think 
themselves more knowing and accomplished. - 


To BenJonson, who bas too little fancy to please Mr. Hazlitt, justi 
has not been done; but Wycherly, Congreve, Weobuaen: and Porguban 
are characterised with admirable skill and felicity. His account of these 
celebrated writers discovers profound views of the nature of dramatic exe 
cellence, and his comparisons, allusions, and illustrations, give us new ideas 
of the capabilities of prose composition. We may remark, that the goog 
things he ecatiers in his course by random, bits and bye-piay as it were, are 
of more value than his formal judgments, 


His Lecture on, the Periodical. Essayists is chiefly occupied with Mong 
taigne, Steele, Addison, and Jubnson. By what appears to us a singular 
perversity of judgment, be ranks the Tatler above the Spectator, and Steele 
above Addison, Steele has, in some degree, the faults and excellencies of 
Mr. Hazlitt himself. Though be is more uaconstraimed than Adidison, and 
throws out bis thuughts with less reserve, and jess deference to existing opi- 
nions, his papers, upoa the whele, are crude, hasty, and ill pat together, 
His conceptions are often but half made out; bis though's are piled toges 
ther rather than arranged: while their briliaacy does vot always compensate 
for their want of order. His distincuoa is often harsh asd avrept; and his 
efforts in general are rather careless than felicitous. 


Addison wrote perhaps as rapidly as Stcele. bat he retouched carefully: 
and if his labour ts sometines visible toa nice observer, we reap too many 
advantages from it, in perspicuity and completeness of effect to quar. e} 
with at, or to wish toexchange it for the blundering frankness of his as<o- 
ciate. Addison’s papers are not only more finished on the whole, but the 
contain more good thoughts and happy 'strokes than those of Sreele, and it 
is pure fastidiousness to maintain that the value of bis matict is lessened by 
being more arthilly disposed, But if we disnute our author's opinion of 
Sieele and Addison, we concur entirely in bis estimate of Johpsen; and we 
caniot sufficiently express our admiration of the skill, truth, and feliciiy 
with which he is characterised. His Essays on Hogarth, aud on the Comic 
Writers of the last century, are also excellept. “e 


But both bere, and in other parts, pf the volume, he now. ond then cig. 
covers something like the over-refinement of 2 copnoisseur, who sees inimit- 
able beantics in werks, which to ordinary, eyes are mere daubg and 
states He has aaah s the works of comic writers ull every 
stroke seems precaagt withmeapine , and bia mind, bike Ahatot.a lo 
ascribes to the dbject of its adiniratlon beauticn w Mi Cxist only ia ituelt, 
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Pollttcal Meeting. 


On the 24th of May nearly 300 Electors of von eelebrated the 
Twelfth Anniversary of the Triumph of independence and Purity of Election, 
at the Crown aad Anchor Tavera.—Sir PF. Burdett entered the room amids' 
loud applauses, accompanied: by Mr. C. F. Palmer, Mr. Hobbouse. Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Scroope Davis, &c. After dinner, the following toasts weregiven . 


“ The only source of legitimate power, The People.” 


“ The Prince Regedtt; and may he re-nember his own declaration, that 
the Crown is held in trast for the benefit of the People.”-—Tane, * Hope 
told a flattering’ tale.’’ 


‘“* May the United Kingdom speedily be enabled to follow the example 
set to her by the people of Westminster, and elect her own representatives.” 


The health of the Chairman being proposed. 


Sir F. BURDETT, whose appearance on the table was hailed with load 
applause, said, that thoagh it was not long stace he had met his friends in 
thaf room, matters of the utmost importance had cone to light sioce that 
time, or rather those things whick had been anticivated by every thinking 
Mean were now publicly acknowledged to exist. The monstrous coalition to 
which the return of the other candidate was owing, had done irreparable mis- 
chief to the public, who now considered the Whig party as more odious than 
that of the State, inasmuch as they were apostates. The people of West- 
minster should provide against a future struggle with Government. It was 
probable, that the assistance rendered at the last election would not be very 
ready on another occasion, but the influence of a corrupt Administration 
required a powerful effort to its counteraction. His colleague had acted, 
since ke came into Parliament, with every regard to the interest of the peo- 
ple, and upon the great question of Reform, that Represeutative might be 
expected to do his daty.—( Applause.) —There wassome little comfort too, in 
finding the leader of the Whigs deny, that the idea of Reform was given up 
in their view of a remedy for the diseases of tbe nation. All exoectations, 
however, from the aew Parliament were gone, and the people must now see , 
that their oniy hope consisted ina Reform. Alt the rest of Kurope, even the 
tohabitants of countries where despotism prevailed, saw the necessity of Re- 
po epee pt ard ought this country to be less anxious for it than others ?; 

e did not think Anaual Parliaments indispensable, though he considered 
those times of our history the best when they had been even more frequent 





than annual, He would support every measure tending to public advaniage, 
for he did wot see any inconsistency in sapporting what he thought be- | 
neficial although it might be far short of what he thought best. (Great | 
applause}. He had not brought forward any motion for Reform this season, 

because he wished the public to see what dependence wes to be placed in 

this sepposed improved Parliament. The division on the State of the Na- 

tion skewed what little chance the Whigs had, when separated from the 

people. The Hon. Baronet then ridiculed the attempts to restore a metal- 

lic currency. It was impossible that the patient should not die, while the 

doctors were preparing a remedy. They acted like other quacks: instead 

of applying a remedy to the disease (heavy taxation imposed by a corrupt 

Parliament), they applied to it the symptom (a paper currency.) They should 

ail unite in the great cause—the cause which he had advocated, and would | 
advocate as long as he lived. He felt “armed so strong in honesty.” that 

all the remarks made upén him by his enemies he should leave to time and 

the good sense of the people to refate, they passed bv him “as the idle 
wiod which he regarded not.” ( Long and continued applause. ) 


Sir Francis then gave “ Lord Cochrane, and success to the patriot 
causé of South America.” 


* John Cam Hobhouse, Esq and the 3861 Electors who supported him.” 


Mr. HOBHOUSE then addressed the Electors in a specch, of which the 
following is the substance:—He began by expressing his strong sense of the | 
honour conferred on him by having his name inserted in the records of that 
triumphant day, and assaring them, that their kindness should stimulate him 
to farther exertions.— “ Ithas long beena saying,” be continued, “ trans- 
planted I kaow not why from despotic monarchies to this country, that the 
King is the fountain of honour, and so he may be of that honour which ‘is 
registered in the history not of oar glories, but of our grievances—not in the 
annals of the nation, but the calender of the Coart: he may be the fountaia 
of that hononr which shines, like the impartial sus, apon the just and the 
unjust, and which prompts us not unfrequently to throw off that mantle of 
virtue, which we have wrapt resolutely round us during all the hardest 
storms of adversity. The King may be the source of that honour which the 
absolute sovereign bestows to dignify his slave, and which, in less happy re- 
gions, serve, like the jingling of the belis and the flappings of gaudy traces, 
to encourage the laborious duties of servitude. But the honour to which a 
free-born Eagtishman (for, my fellow-citizens, we were born free, thouch we 
may not die free) the honoar to which he should aspire, is far different : it 
tends towards another course, it springs from another fountain,—from that 
pore and sparkling fountain which as you have well designated it, is the on- 
ly source of legitimate power,—the people. They only can fairly under- 
stand and fally reward that rpecies of merit which, in a fret state, is the 
most distinguished merit, a perseverance in the behalf of the people against 
the encroachments of power. The reward, indeed, which the people can 
bestow is no jess simple than honourable : it has no intrinsic value indepen- 
dent of the giver and of the occasion. They have nothing but their praise, 
but this praise is the most cloriou& and pure. Itis not the golden crown 
which the caslaved provinecs decjeed to their Roman conquerors; it is the 





oa ken wreath given by oue freeman to another, 


To obtain this praise, Gentlemen, it is my settled purpose to devote uty 
life, and I'‘know not where I can bring myself to the test more surely than 
here in Westminster; for your applanse as well as your disapprobation find 
responsive sontiments throughout the empire. This object, though so noble, 
and that which in antient times alone animated the patriot te every virtuous 
and painful endeavour,—this object which prompted the chief spirits that have 
ennobled oar natare to endare all labour, to despise all shame, to bear bon- 
dage with patience, to submit to death with cheerfulness ;—this glorious 
aim and reward, it is the vicious fashiou of this age openly to despise and 
to set at naught. Every puny whipster, who willingly passes a whole life 
of sneaking subserviency to obtain a smile from some great lady, or a nod 
from some great man, manfully declares his contempt for popular favour ; 
whilst the more sapient politician makes it his boast, not only that he never 
obtained, but that he never deserved, the applause of the giddy muititade. 
If he aspires to a niche in the temple of fame, itis in that temple, ef which 
the chief priestess is the poetic justice of the Dunciad— ' 


Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she weighs, 
And solid pudding against empty praise. 
Thus, Gentlemen, it seems, that Ido not propose for myself a career io 
which I shall have many competitors ; since the leading characters of the 
day are kind enongh totel! you, that they do not direct their actions towards 
any of the vulgar ends of popularity, and that they willingly leave open the 
people’s high-way for such as may still foolishly condesrend to tradge in 
that old and bexten track. It was, I presume, some such magnanimous 
feeling, that made the Leader of Opposition, when he made a motion in 
order to put his friends in the seats of the present Ministers, roundly de- 
clare, that his plan of conciliating the affections of the people was “ not by 
any subserviency to popular clamour, er indulging in idle schemes of visionary and 
impracticable Reform..” This is sufficiently candid and contemptaous: it is 
as much as to say that your clamonr, that is your eries are raised when 
you are not burt,—that they mean nothing. and therefore should affect no- 
body. Indeed these natural leaders of ours, or (to use the metaphor lately ap~ 
plied by Lord Erskine) these natural physicians, who are so kind now and 
then as to watch the progress of our insanity, will not allow us to have avy 
fecling ; they remind me of the surgeon who was angry with the mab, whose 
tooth he was pulling out, for saying he was hurt—* Zounds! Sir,” said 
the Doctor, “ I’m of the profession ; don’t you think I know when I burt 
yon better than you?” Thus, Gentlemen, it is with our great politicians— 
they are of the profession; you are nothing but patients; you do not know 
even when you are really in pain; you may cry ont at much as you please, 
but your Opposition Doctor cares no more for the crying than the regalar 
Doctor. “No.” says he, with noble dignity, “I do mot judge by val- 
gar symptoms: I shall cure you my own way: you ery out in the 


| wrong place; bat your cries are nothing to me: J will not be “ eubservi- 


ent to popular clamour.” 1t is however something gained, that the politicians, 
who wish to form a new Administration, do own that something shotld be 
done, although in their own way, for conciliating the affections of the ped- 
ple ;’ and it is to be hoped, that, in no very distant period of time, the same 
individuals will discover, that there is on!y one way by which the affections 
of the people can be conciliated, and that is by our statesmen hecoming 
“* subservient to the popular clamour,” or, in other words, by obeying the rene- 
ral voice, by listening to the loud cries of the people who call for Reform. 


Gentlemen, every system of government by different persons and sets of 

men has already been tried ; we have had statesmen from the right side ia 
power, and statesmen from the left side in power. But what bas been the 
consequence? Ministry has succeeded Ministry, Parliament has come after 
Parliament : still no correction; still no amendment; error has multiplied 
npon error, and instead of acquiring any positive merit, he has been the beat 
man, who has committed the fewest blunders. At last we are come to such 
a pass, that our ‘governors are acknowledged to be the most despised men in 
the nation; and we might think we lived in Turkey where they always give 
the wall to an ideot; or we might imagine ourselves to be Russian boors 
condemned to lose all our ancient habits, and when we make some little 
struggle to save our beards, obliged, not only to be shaved, but to be shaved, 
as the Czar Peter ordered his refractory subjects to be shaved, with a biant 
razor: for syrely it would be difficult to find a more dull edged tool than his 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer: he strips us of every thing, but doea 
it so clumsily that cnr skin comes off with our cloaths. Perhaps then, Gen- 
tlemen, it may be as well to recar now to those to whom we must recur at 
last—namely the people themselves. They have hitherto been totally exelud- 
ed from any controul over their own affairs. It is the universal cry against 
such an experiment, that the people are incapable. At the least they are ne 
worse than their hetters, who have been proved to be what we are only sad 
to he. With respect to them, it is no matter of speculation: it isa matter 
of reeord, that they can do nothing. Atleast all confidence has been ex- 
hausted, and it is seen. that all! who have hitherto attempted to rule have 
proceeded upon some mistaken principle. It is the fashion of the day to 
call the people * wild and visionary,” but to my mind the madmen of the 
day are those who wil! not suffer themselves to be taught by the great tea- 
cher, Time,—who, when they see the deception, still favour thedeceit,—who, | 
in spite of experience, in defiance of the cries of their companions and of the 
warnings of their own consciences, still pursue the same fatal career which 
has already led them to the verge of destruction. But visionary! The peo- 
ple visionary! No. The people alove see things as they are; aod mark 
from whom the accusation comes: it comes from those very statesmen who 
live, as it were, in a world of delusions. Ali around them is unreal; here 
they have the phantom of public credit ; there they are beset with ten thous 
sand Jegal fictions ; on one side they fancy they bebold,virtue, sirepzth, ca 
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pacity, and patriotism presiding at the helm of the state; and, more extra- 
Ordinary still, there'they gaze with credulous complacency on that shadow| 
ofa shade,—the mock representation of the people. If we are wild and vi- 
sionary, we do at least place our confidence in something which has not hi- 
therto been proved to be ineffectual; buat our sapient statesmen still wish to 
prolong’a dream which they have for years felt to be so painful, and which 
acems likely to end in the sleep of death. Those whose incapacity is record- 
-ed and daily proved, those who movein a system of self-delusion, ought to 
be in truth candid enough to refrain from arguing against your interference, 
4s if you had equally with themselves been tried in the balance and found, 
wanting. But the same objections are always found against that plan which 
sas the only plan now remaining to be tried; and rather than attempt to in 
fuse any portion of democratic spirit into our decayed institutions, our great 
men are still resolved to try over again all the old nostrums which have not 
only failed to care, but are by common consent allowed to have cherished the 
disease. They are still resolved to hug to their arms the loaihsome, putrid, 
scarce animated mass of corruption, and, against the evidences of their sen 
2s, pretend to fancy, and dare to call it, that once fair and blooming mis 
tress of our hearts, the British constitution. 


Genthemen, we cannot conceal from ourselves, that at no time did such 
@ determination against Reform of Parliament prevail io Parliament as at 
the present moment. It was indeed some consolation to hear the Leader of 
Opposition exclaim the other night that he was as much for Reform as ever, 
—a declaration, however, which it must be observed was elicited from him 
by a remark of your worthy representative. But what is this reluctant con- 
fession of the party leader, if he cannot, and he owned he could not, carry 
his party along with him. It is clear, that the great art in parliamentary 
tactics now, is to affix the odium of an inclination for Reform upon whateves 
measure it is the object to hold up to detestation; and the whole art of the 
©pponent party seems directed to ward off the damning suspicion. This feel- 
ing has proceeded at last to alength so ridiculous, that although the ho- 
nourable House is, historically, the oldest strumpet in the universe, and 
like Quartilla io Petronius, cannot even recollect when she was a maid, yet, 
by a sort of tacit consent, the slightest impatation on her virgin purity is 
become a blasphemy worse than all the seven deadly sins ; and there are 
actually two or three regular parliamentary bullies ready almost to knock 
any one down, who dares to sully the fair fame and credit of the House. 
And yet in spite of all this discreet exterior—in spite of every attempt to 
keep up the farce, the House is as well known as if the Society for the Sup- 
a of Vice had hung a lantern at the door; and thts wilful blindness is 
ut a counterpart of the wisdom of the ostrich, who thrusts his head in the 
sand, and then boldly exposing his tail, thinks nobody can see him, be- 
cause he cannot see himself. But we see enough—we do see what Mr. 
Burke called the shameful parts ef the Constiiation ; and the only difference 
maie by all this farcical pretension to virtue, is,—that the abettors 9fcorrup- 
tion are not only hated as traitors, but despised aod laughed at as hypo- 
crites.—The more the resolution against Reform prevails ia the House, the 
more, surely, will the determination to have Reform prevail out of the 
House ;—the more decided the combination against the people, the closer 
should be the union of the people. We should recollect that selfishness 
gives a principle of adherence to our adveraries— 


Devil with devil damned 
Strong concord bolds ; 


whereas we are as it were a rope of sand, which cannot hold together 
witheot having frequently receurse to the cement of patriotism and public 
principle. And here, in exhorting you to unanimity, let me remark upon a 
pamphlet which I hold in my hand, which contains absolute false statements 
originating, no doubt, from some extraordinary misconceptions, and by 
which I am concerned to see, that the worthy Major Cartwright still resolves 
to keep open our wounds. If there be any man here who has the ear of that 
gentleman, I hope he will tell the Major, that he is doing infinite mischief to 
the cause, and no little injury to his own character. As for bis animadver- 
sions upon myself, I can appeal to all Westmioster whether the charge of 
disuniting the Reformers can be applicable to me. I can ask any man 
whether or not I was not the sole reform candidate labouring, and success 
fully labouring, in common with my fellow-citizens, to drive the ministerial 
candidate from the field. I can appeal to all Westmioster, whether at the 
nomination, on the 17th of November, in this room, there was the sligbtesi 
movement made, which could make me suppose the Major would be put 
forward: yet several of his friends were present, and two of them, as I un- 
derstood, acquiesced in my nomination, and promised, ove on the spot. and 
the other afterwards in writing, their co-operation, The first intimation | 
received of the intention of the Major’s friends was, by an invitation from 
the Black Dwarf. to purchase immortality at an easy rate, and to remove the 
crown, then imagined to be upon my brows, to those of the Major. My 
correspondent forgot, that I could not transfer your suffrages from one to 
another, and that such an attempt on my part, merely apon his recommen- 
dation, would bave covered me with confusion and ridicule, Besides which, 
it would have been of no carthly use; for, after the double experiment, no 
, man can now be mad enough to say, that any recommendation whatever 
would have made the Major Member for Westminster. And here, gentle- 
men, allow me most sincerely to express my regrets that I should have been 
the eccasion,—the innocent occasiou,—of drawing down obloquy and abuse 
upon the “ noblest man that ever lived in-the tide of times.” I trust that 1 
have no feelings of petty selfish ambition, which would reconcile me to hav- 
ing given rise to such attacks upon your representative, merely because the 
fame opportunity gave me a0 flaticring a teslimony of the regard of the Licc- 
tors of Wcauminsier, 





Gentlemen, you will alldo me the credit to say, that during the election, 


assailed as I was onall sides; and without any support except that ofhim, who | 


indeed stood me in thé place of all others, I never attered a disrespectfat 
word.of Major Cartwright. . Indeed, I felt concetning him as the Irishman 
did for his wife; it did ‘not become me to say any thing bad of him, and £ 
could not say any thing good of him on that individaa) occasion, without 
telling afalsehood. But the trath is to be told, and since he forces me t@ 
tell it, B must repeat, that there are many statements in this pamphlet which, 
froga my personal knowledge, I can assert to be unfounded. As the Majer 
is not here, I will merely content myself with saying, as. to the supposed 
management of my nomination by Sir Francis Burdett, that-your worthy. 
representative did not know that I was to be proposed until eight o’cloc: 

the very morning of the nomination. I could assert from my own know 
ledge, as far as one man may presume to know another, how totally mistaken 
the Major is in supposing, that there was originally, before the election ia 
1818. the slightest disinclination on the part of Sir Francis against his bde 
ing brought forward, I am most concerned to see, that the Major-should ap- 
wear to fancy, that the whole success of the great cause, in which we are 
engaged, should depead upon the choice of any individaal as member fog 
Westminster; and I do think he would consult his own dignity better, if he 
liscontinued to hint, that he believes that individual to be himself, , Thank 
God, your cause depends upon no single man, and even if your worthy ree 
presentative were to fall dead before you, your bitter regrets would not prow 
vent you from seeing. that the same principle which bas animated him, 
would atill survive him, and find advocates, not so able indeed, but perhaps 
eqnally persevering. Gentlemen, I would bere close this unpleasant topia, 
and dismiss it for ever, were it not necessary, that I should express.uy susp 
prise, that the author of this pamphlet should give his sanction. to.the cry 
raised against me as not being sufficiently explicit as-to my opisions on 
Reform. 1 was too explicit: my declaration, which I. needed not have 
made, furnished my adversaries with arms against me, which, if I-had only 
said, in general terms, that I was for “* Radical Reform,” they would never 
have been abie to find. One consolation I bave, that, whereas my ope 
ponents, at the beginning of. the election, asserted I wished to curtail? 
the suffrage. so at the end of the election they said I. was for Universal 
Suffrage That declaration laid down no absolute plan, nor do I learn, 
that the Electors of Westmivster ever wished me to give any pledge, excepe 
of agreeing with them on the paramount importance of Reform.—This ree 
mark brings me back to that great question,—when shall we have a Rew 
form?— That which Lord Grey foretold in 1704, bas anfortuuately been prove 
ed by the experience of three and twenty yeats,—‘ The House of Commong 
will never reform itself.” When then shall we have a Reform? I will an- 
swerin a phrase used by the same Nobleman in 1793, when “ the People 
resolve for themselves” that there shall be a Reform. The House. of Commons 
is at this moment the only associated body, preteuding to reprosent the ine 
terests of others. that hokis no sort of communion, or has no kind of sympa» 
thy, with its presumed constitaents. The Bank Directors act for, and refer 
to, the Bank Stock-holders; every petty company appeais co and is directed 
by, the persons for whose benefit they act; but the Commons House sits and 
acts alone and apart: it has no sympaihy, no communion with the Com, 
mons: it is a body acting for and referring to itself solely; it appeals to no 
tribunal. When it conducts itself in conformity with natural feeling, it is a 


mere coincidence, not a consequence; but it most usually proceeds with ay , 


avowed scorn and contempt of the general inclinations of the people. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Fox proclaimed, in 1793, that this government by King, 
Lords, and Commons, is “a government in which the power of the peopie is 
nothing.” Are times mended? Arc the peop!e stronger than they were thea? 
They are not; the usurpation has been strengtheved ; there is no such thing 
as a Natioval Representation. Where we should look for a national repr 
sentation, we find not:ing but a national grievance. And who are they iba 
thus lord it over us? Is it the King whom we have promised to obey? No, 
they are those who have promised to obey us. The tyranny under which we 
groan is the worst and most disgraceful in its nature, it is the tyranny of the 
servaut over the master: for, Gentlemen, your representatives should be 
your servants, they should glory in the title ; but what is the case now? We 
hear our statesmen proud of calling themselves the servants of the Crowm 
the servants of a single individual; but disdain all dependence upon a grea? 
and glorious nation, whose interests it should be not only their daty, bat 
their pride, to promote. Bat we are their masters, and they sbali find it sot 
the day will come when wesball break their unnatural bondage with as; 
much ease « As Sampson his green writhes ;” ; 
and let us recollect, in our Petitions, the words of the same great man, whose 
patriotism was as sublime as his poetry, that a pecition fiom the people is 
not the asking of a favour, but the demandiug of adue. Nor does the day 
now seem to be far distant;—the bloated carcase, whose enormous size has 
filled a space which no healthy body could occupy, seems about to burst ;— 
the system is dividing and falling to pieces on all sides ;—the vessel ig mani- 
festly going down—some of those aboard are scramblivg to save their own 
—some are breaking open the chests of others; and no small portion of 
the crew seem nobly resolved not to see the inevitable fate that awaits them, 
and to die gallantly drunk.—It is true, Gentlemen, that many of our goods are 
embarked on board this vessel, but it isequally true, that we have the con- 
solation of contemplating the tempest from the shore. The people are on 
dry land, and the sooner the catastrop ve arrives, the better for them. They 
will count no more upon the imaginary treasures and benefits connected 
with corruption, but will henceforward see. thet it is by their own exertions 
solely that they can obtam those advantages which God and Nature intend- 
ed to be the inalienable portion of freemen. 


Otber gentlemen afterwards addressed the Meeting, and the J 
Was passed most socially, 5) evening 
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- was used by Gearral, Fairfax, and bears bis family arms. 
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‘opal Academp,, 
(From the London Examiner of the Gth of June.) 


om Last -week we briefly mentioned tho striking excellénce of Mr. 
Gooper’s Battle of Marston-moor; but a brief mention is inadequate to 


convey any jast conception of itscharacter. We shall therefore go some- 


what into detail uponit, especially as the subject comes more immediately 
home to those Englishmen who are lovers of fredom than most that have 
employed the peacil, [tis an example of the heroic resolution with which 


death itself was faced by our ancestors in the resistance of arbitrary power, 


and the insolent, unjust, and pernicious claims of Legitimacy and the Divine 
Right of Kings. Besides this, the picture contains. so much of the port- 
raiture of the leading individuals who signalized themselves at the awful 

eriod of our civil'wars, iat we think, our readers, and especially those of 
ee who visit the Exhibition, will like to have them pointed out: , 


The chief, tug of the battle is seen in the centre group. . It is the. tak- 


“ing of Prince Fupert’s Standard, which has the motto and device as des- 


Capt. Salmoe, one of the bravest of Lambert’s war- 
Below on a white horse, 
is the republican General Lambert, bareheaded, and rallying his troops. To 
the left in the mitdle distance, is Cromwell ‘bringing ap hit reserve, after 
whaving chaged the wig opposed to him off the field, The sword in,his-hand, 
-and which he himself used in the civil wars, is painted from one in. the pos- 


cribed by Rushworth. 


session of his descendant Mr. Frankland, M..P. His countenance exhibits 


that shrewdness, and designing, and courage, which eventually procured 
him the supreme power in a way that disappeinted the hopes of the genuine 

atriets. In,the foreground is a Reyal and broken Cavalry Standard, fallen 
jn a Dragoon, who is struggling on .his. back with his horse down in the 
water.. Near to these isa Drum, now possessed by Lord Ribbesdale. It 
' | A little to the 
zight of the, centre is Sir C. Lucas shooting a Parliamentarian, and from 
whom he ,has retaken one. of the King’s Infantry Standards. Sir Charles 
awas captured in the_battle. Lower on the right is Sir T. Fairfax on a dark 
horse, ordering his reserve to be brought up.;, Over Fairfax and in the dis 
tance. is tho Marquis of Newcastle’s. brave segiment, who determined to 
‘conquer or perish, and in consequence every man was found dead an the 
spot he engaged in! On.a pie-bold horse is Captain Lister. He has. over- 
thrown Sir C. Slingsby, over whom, in. the middle ground is the Stan- 
dard of General Porter, an intrepid Royalist. The battles of a civil war 
are the most fiercely ecutested; for they are not those of the coldblooded and 
wuncencerned birelings of interested govcrnments,.as the men of most armies 
are, but the battle of deeply interested and. warm-hearted: men of princi- 
“pie, who fightfrom conviction of the-jastice of their cause, and from ha- 
tred of their adversasies. Every sword is therefore wielied with the ener- 
gies not only of body but of mind, not on'y with a mere regard to the taking 
and presorving of Ie, -but -to the destraciion of a hated, and the establish- 
ment of a darling principle. Such a battle is here pictured. and the Painter’s 
imagination has been -warmed.aa with the impulses of a partizan. “The 
baleful Kirs” is in the midst. Slaughter wnfurls his bloody Streamer and 


“ Swells the red horrors of the direfnl plain.” ” 


Death, qniescent on the pallid face and shut eyes of the fallen soldier, shews 
a horrid silence and contrast to the passion-distorted faces.of some, and.the 
steailily-resulved looks of others, to the:gla:ing eyes, brandished arms, and 
Severed. life, stimulated {o its strangest activity .of feeling and action. . The 
light ia the picture glistens martially, as from Bellona’s fires—the flashing 
eyes and polished arms of the warriors. Such a picture where the figures are 
‘of a miniature size, ought to have the finishing of the Dutch Painters, an‘ 
it has. . It is carefully wrought, though in his penciling Mr. Cooper wants 
much to equal the Dutch Artists and.our Wilkie, who stands alone in this 
respect among our living Painters. The dresses, the armour, and all the 
other objects, come out vigorously upon the eye, and there is a fluttering 
force of varied tints, that increases the impression of a farious conflict: Th: 
impression is awful.— When we hear, as we contingally do, weak complaints 
about the nembér of Portraits in the Exhibition, which Portraits must be 
expected in a country rich as England is, and where affectionate feeling 
ought to have its indulgence in this way, though vanity oftet procures it. 
and where too, it supports a number of able Artists, we would refer the dis- 
contented to this picture, and to those of Sto:hard, Alston, Leslie, Westall, 
Turner, Calicott, Collins, Constable Hofflaid, Gaaly, Nasmyth,. Wilkie. 
Rippingille, Mulready, Briggs, Arnald &c.; the Sculptare of Messrs. Flax- 
map, Chintry, Westmacott, Baily Watt, &e, Before sucha large and ge- 
pius-gified assemblage in one Exhibition, Taste will spontaneously pro- 
nounce its approval, and Ighorance alone its dissatisfaction. 


The Penay Wedding, is, in our judgement, Mr. Wilkie’s best Work 
kecause to his former most natural display of the looks and feelings of every 
deseription of persons in familiar life, and to his exquisite and unequalled 
lightness and beauty in the Leyes he adds more intelligence and beaut 
in the colouring, which as we have before remarked, was in the first pictures 
somewhat heavy and cold, and in bis jatter, rather of a monotonous yellow. 
Phe present picture has just enouzh of his. former colour. to give substance 
and variety to the yellow hue which agreeably perva-es the canvas. Mr 
Wilkie has been pet haps surpassed by Teniers and others of the Dutch Pain- 
fers in the virour of their tones, and in their identibeation of still-life objects. 
but in the beauty of the pencilling, in the management of groupes, and in 
that most essential quality, the giving those very gestures and todks which 
in actual life best denote the thoughts and feelings be intends to express, 
be is unsurpassed, and tbese bigh quaiilies give him arauk among the first 


of the Dutch Masters. He never omits any circumstance necessary to the 
completion of his subject, or adds any thing that is unnecessary.- The longer 
we. look athis Works the mere we like them, because they are such faithful 

| images of our species, and because they reflect back upon us ovr own emotions 
andactions. They are} mot deceptions, but realities; not sophistications,-but 
truths. Theyare Natare. The-Penny Wedding“ isa marriage festival oneo 
common in Scotland, at which each of the guests paid a subscription to defray . 
the expences of the feast, and by the overplus to enable the pew-married cou- 
ple tocommence house-keeping.” The picture exhibits it in all its felicity. Tke - 
fore part and centre of alarge barn is occnpied by dancers, by a woman 
bringing. refreshments, by Joekers on, -by musicians. and by the young Bride. 
Bridegroom, and Brides-maid; advancing to join the dance. Behind aren 
large party feasting. Graceful movements, joy, and agility, are seen in 
two couple who appear, by their pains-takiag, to be conscious of the gaze 
of. the !ookers on. The handsome young man, ashe leads his beloved for~ 
ward, looks at ber with a smile of ineffable happiness,-esteem, and love.- 
Her happy countenance has an expression of diffidence and beauty amiabiy. 
feminine. The buxom Bridesmaid is:.steoping to.pull up. the heel of her - 
shoe.. Behind these.a young woman who is tying on a girls sash, is-laugh- 
ingly aceosting an elderly one who isicarrying in part .of the repast. The 
girl’s ear is whispered into by a lively young fellow who looks at her witiz 
a partiality and a joyousness, naturally inspired by so lovely a companion, 
and the pleasure he is about to have ia dancing with her. Raised above the 
company are seated the country Musicians. ». 


' One of them with downward look, works away with his arm as unob- 
servant of the lively throng as if he was alone... A Lady and Gentleman of “ the 
olden timie” are looking with much social as -well as self-satisfaction at the — 
brisk-limbed group, as if inly exulting at the feats they also eould once boast 
of, At the dinner party is seen a very original feature of characterin a pie- 
ture. itis a man who, reverentially holding his ‘hat before his face, says 
grace before he partakes of the blessing of Provideuce. The rest shew that 
‘their renewed animal spirits are bursting forth into conviviality. There isa 
lightsomeness of touch exquisitely pleasing throughout this picture, and the - 
light shines in it with a solar brightness, that increases the-sprightliness of 
the scene, affording beautiful and brisk contrasts te the dark and deep-coloured 
objects.. It most agreeably loses itself in shade as it advances upwards to 
the beam-supported roof, on which. and on the sides of the rustic reom, ia 
suspended and piled up its: various furniture. This picture is eflective.on 
the hearts of all kinds ef spectators. s. 





Ztalian @pera.:. 


(From the Same.) | 


This-house is the only theatre now, at which you are sure of hearing 
something both modern and masterly. There is occasionally something 
good at the English Winter Theatres, but the general run of pieces is 
deplorable, and reminds one of nothing but the stage itself. It is a me« 
renre rouad of stage repetitions, as eld and dreary as the jog of a 
mill-horse, 


' At the Opera, on the other hand, you are almost sure of hearing a work « 
tot only masterly, but of the first kind of masterliness in the art of music,— 
some production from the first-rate composers,-such as Pasiello, Mozart, 
Winter, Cimarosa, and Rossini; who,. though of various ranks, are as great 
ip their way as the great poets of England or painters of Italy. And it is te 
be ebserved,> that the insurmountable objection to the English winter thea- 
tres,—their enormous size,—docs not- apply to a large musical house; be- 
cause singing is naturally of a Jouder and more distinct utterance thar 
talking; the instramental accompaniment would fill any place; and if an 
objection remains as to countenances, an equal variety of disiinctness of 
expression is not demanded of them, nor even wanted, the vocal expression 
heing clear-and just, and supplying the feeling to the spectator. We ven- 
ture to prophecy, that atno great distance of time,.the English winter 
theatres will either be totally rained by their size and bad management, or 
turned into mere places of spectacle ; while, on the other hand, the smaller 
houses will every day grow richer as well as more respectable. 


On Tuesday last, the Managers, greatly to the credit of their taste and 
spirit, brought forward. another of the masterpieces of Mozart, Z/ Flauto 
Magico, the Magic Flute, better kaowo aud Jong admired in private circies 
under its German pame of the Zauber Flote. We like to mention objections 
first, as the little boys bite off the hard edges of their tartlets, in order that 
they may fail onobstructedly on the body of sweetness withio. The 
opera then, as petformed on Tuesidav, is justly accused of being a third 
tbo long. It was not over, for instance, till.nearly 12 o’clock.. Now 
the music is, throughout, excellent; but setting aside other consider- 
ations, the most -excellent music in the world will not a bear a theatrical 
b performance so: continued. It's very excellence; unmingled with intervals 
of other enjoyment as in private society, would tend to overstretoh and exbaust 
attention, just as it strains the faculties to look for bours together at a variety 
of fine pictures. But when it comes to be considered, that this excellent music 
is divided among a variety of singers, some of them almost inevitably poor 
and unequal to it, the discrepancy aad confasion become. perfectly weari- 
some ; and on Tuesday evenirg for the first time in our lives. and not with- 
out some shame, we found ourselves dropping and shutting our eyes, in the 
company of Mozart, notin order to listen with the greater luxury, bat to 
eatch a willing nnwilling slumber. The remedy of this however is obvious, 





and We syppuse was put im practice on the sceond night,.—With regard to 
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the other objections, the new and younger performers whom it waenecessa- 
ry toad to the Dramatis Persone are to be weated with tenderness ; the 

most promising young singers may reasonably be allowed to be deficient in, 
giving euch compositions their proper effect. We have to-find fault howe 
wer with an agreeable singer; M. “Begrez, who whether from negligence, or 

from not baving his voice in the best order, gave the sprightly and triumphant 

air of Regua Amore in egni loco feebly and imetiiciently. There is surely, on, 
the other hand,wo necessity for the extreme vivacity of the two whirling 

-globes in the scene where the Queen of Night comes dowm*f:om her throne.. 
They emulated her singing and the orchestra, with a noise, of which nene but 


; tin heads could bave been capable. 


Sach are our objections, all of which are removable. Now to the plea- 
And in the first place, we do not participate in 
the objection made to the nature of the story, which because itis a fairy tale 
is thoucht frivolows. Alas, bow frivolous are most of the grave realities of 
fife ! - We own we have a-special liking for a fairy tale; andif we are not 
greatly mistaken, Mozart bimself was of our opinion, and got his wife to read 
one to his before he sat down to write that divine overture to Don Giovan- 
ni. Thas his pleasorable and fanciful mind made a fairy tale even a medium | 
of inspiration. Aad it basa right to beso. It is fullof some of the plea- 
eantest associations of one’s life. It has‘ eyes of youth.” Itis even more, | 
it anticipates for us something of the good, which the human mind, as long ' 
asitis worth any thing, ic so.anxious to realize,—something of a brighter 
and more innocent world, in which the good-natured and flowery will, is gra- 
tified ; and the evil apirit, only furnighiog-e few more anxictics aud occupa- 
tions by the way, is always feitto be the weaker of the two, and sure to be 
found so atlast. But we mast take care of our limits, The story of the 
Magie Flute is made up-of a mixture of Fairyism and Egyptian mythology, 
The Queen of Night (Miss Corri), who is a malignant being, bas a daughter‘ 
(Madame Bellochi) who is withdrawn from her by the Priests of Isis, (sus- 
picious person it must be owned) in orderto be saved from her influence. 
A young Prince (Garcia) falls in love with the daughter fiom baving seen 
ber picture, whichis putia his way by-hermother, and the latter induces 
him with false represeniations to try aod rescue ber outol their bands. A 
birdoateher (Amerogetti) who.is a sort of clown to the piece, is made to ac- 
company bio as servant, The Prince accordingly gets admittance into the 
temple of {sis, and makes the due impression on the heart of the jady. who 
enleavonrs to escape with him. “They are detected, and by degrees brought 
to have a different opivion of the Priests, who after subjecting them toa 
variety of trials with that Freemasonry of theira'which was once so celebrat- 
ed, unite themin marriage. ‘The piece, which; by the way has the double 
title of the Magie-Flute or the Mysteries of Isis, receives its first name from a 
flute given to the’Priace, which upon being played, has the power of averting 4 
dangers, and which he makes use o!, in going through the fiery vaults and 
other apparent horrors of the said Mysteries. FPapayene, the bird catcher 
js also gifted with a dulcimer, which basthe privilege of setting people a 
dancing. ~Itis bis resort to this charm. when his masterand he are about 
to be seized and made prisosers, that gives rise to the delicious air of 
O Cara Armonia, to which aij tbheie, assailapis suddenly begin treading a 
delighted measure. We were going to say, that the pubiic are intimate with 
this air, under the name of Away with Melancholy; but we should rather 
say they are on speaking termé with it. The original, with its accom- 
pauviments, aad with iie appendix of another air, is a great deal fiaer. 


And what divine music is there besides? There.is, ‘first of all, the finest 
Overture in the world; thea there is the bird-like hilarity of Genée,e- qui l’uecel- 
latore ; the prophecy ahout the three youths (Tre bei Jargon) who are to de- 
sceull from heaven on golden wings; (the very music comes stepping down, 
like a ladder from heaven); the maguificeat air, Te guide palma nobile, which 
the youths sing when they do descent, and which answers so completely to 
the character of their mission ;—all the various and delightfal composition, 
cowprising almost-every species of emotion, in Scenes 15 and 16 of Act the 
First; the abundant pomp and solemnity of all the grand melodies and 
harmonies connected with the Priests and their worship; the placid depth 
and diguity of Sarestro’s description ‘of his earthly paradise,—Qni sdegno 
non #aecende; and then again, she delicate and -trickseme stepping of the 
return of the Genii, Gia fan ritorno, with a quick and dimpled smilingness 
ranning threughoutit. Botthe whole opera is one continued aad deep 
river of, music, breaking into every possible turn of course and variety of 
surface, and exhibiting every aspect of the heavens that lie above it, Mo- 
zart's gegius-is herein it’s most romantic and passionate character, un- 
doubtedly. \We can hardly say it is in his best, ‘for nothing can be bétter 
thao Higaro ; neither do we conceive it will be so popular as that opera and 
Dou Giovanni. Kt is, we suspect, too poetical to be so ;—too much referring 
to indeGnable sentiments aud sensations out of the pale of common expe- 
rience ;-—Dbut numberiess passages will delight the genuine lovers of music 
as much perhaps-as any in either of those works. It may give a complete 
idea of what we think of the Magic Flute in general, its peculiarities, it’s 
chances, &c, when we say, that it is to Mozart’s other works what the 
Dempest is to the most popular of Shakspeare’s comedies, We are no 
suré, for our own parts, that wedo not admire it more than any of his 
operas, if we could candidly rid ourselves of a preconceived nection, that 
Mozart's powers were chiefly confined to the gayer part of enjoyment,~a 
misconception to which al! men of various genius seem to have beca liable, 
Ap setaen for their bestowing gladuess, 








Heieiat Document. 


- Repeal to the Warehousing Duty on the East India Coffee; Treasury Chamber’, 
29th June, 1819. 





Gentlemen, 


Iam commanded by the Lords commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury 
to acquaint you, that with referente to the petition of suudry merchauts, praying 
a draw-back may be allowed of the warehousing duty on coffee imported from the 
East Indies; my lords have submitted to parliament a clause for repealing the 
warehousing duty on East India Coffee, attually exported from the bonded ware- 
house in this country; and Iam to desire you will give directions to your different 
officers to desist from demanding this until the pleasure of parliamentshall be 
knowa. , 

(Signed) 8. R. LUSHINGTON. 
Commissioners of Customs 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY'S DECLARATIONS, 


For sale on Friday, July 2, 1889, prompt October Ist following. Licensed, 
Cotton wool 46 bales. 

For sale on Wedvesday, Jiily 7, prompt October 8th following. Licensed, 
Coffee 1857 bags ; sugar 125 hhds, 210 barrels, and 1500 baskets; rice 3638 bags, 
rice sweepings 10 bags. 

For sale on Monday, Jtiiy 19, prompt 15th October following. Private Trade 
China raw silk-262 bales; Bengal raw silk 58 bales, 

For sale on Tuesday, 3d Angust, prompt 29th October following. Private 
Trade, Bandannoes 17 chests; muslins 2 bales; coloured silk handkerchiefs 3 
boxes, figured silk handkerchiefs 8 boxes ; black silk handkerchiefs 14 boxes; flow- 
ered nankeen-coloured silk handkerchiefs 6 boxes; crape shawls 6 boxes ; Instrings 
5 boxes; crape scarfs 240; sarsnets 1 box; silk scarfs 224; China-wrought silks 
15 pieces; flowered crape starfs 25; Fiorentine silks 2 boxes; naukeens short 
lengths 3 ceses; nankeens $0 boxes; silk piece goods | box; yellow nankeens, 
short, 16 boxes; blue nankeens 2 boxes; Madras handkerchiefs 26 chests; Vente- 
pollam handkerchifs 20 bales and 3 chests; blue cloth 42 bales ; China silk piece 
goods, #6 chests, nankeens 456 chests. 

For sale on Monday, 9th August, prompt 5th November following. Licensed 
Saltpetre 94 tons; pepper 1586 bags; ginger 273 bags; nutmegs 15 cases; cassia, 
192 bags; sago 18 boxes aud 695 bags; Cloves 2 casks. Private Trade, Oil of cin- 
namon 3 cases; oilof cassia 4 cases. 


‘or sale on Wednesday, 1ith Augist, prompt Sth November following. Com 
pany’s hemp 259 bales; sunn 836 bales.- Private Trade, Oil of anniseed 10 cases 
and 4 tubs; Rhubarb 221 chests; vermillion 40 boxes; cajaputa oil 2 boxes; ben- 
jamin 15 cases; gamboge 17 cases; anniseed oil 2 boxes. Licensed, Gum arabic 
i} chests; stick jac. 7 chests; assafcetida 25 chests; lac dye 7! chests; shell lac 89 
chests ; castor oil 40 chests; chinareot 1790 bags; nux vomioa 1158 bags; muajeet 
4218 bales; galangal 207 bales. 

For sale on Friday 13th Angast, prompt 5th November, following. Licensed, 
Ground rattans 270 bundles; horn tips 15 bags; sapan wood 228 cwt.; red wood 
253 cwt.; teak boards 1269 planks; cornelians 2 boxes. Private Trade, Tortoisé- 
shell 2 chests and 2 boxes; fishing lines 1 chest. 

' PUBLIC SALES. 


Jane 30, by Holden and Vanhonse: 56 casks Grenada cocoa 106s a 112s Gd per 
cwt.; 260 casks plantation coffee, fine middling Grenada 143s, middling Deminica 
1288 @ 132s 6d, fine ordinary Trinidad 124s a 127s, five middling Jamaica 148s Gd a 
150s, fine ordinary Jamaica 117s a 118s Gd per cwt. 

June 30, by Kymer, M‘Taggart, and Co. : 3:4 bags Berbice cotton, ordinary to 
middling 14d a 14}d, fair to good 143d a 15d per Ib. 

Jaly 1, by Webster and Simpson: 190 casks, 234 bris. and 142 bags plantation 
coffee, Jamaica, middling 119s a 120s, fine ordivary 418s, Dutch good middling 
130s, middling 122s, Trinidad good middling 182s 6d, middling 121s €d a 123s, fine 
middiiug St. Lucia 136s per cewt. 700 bags Brazil coffee 112s Gd a | i4s 6d. percwt. 
123 bags Pimento 7§d a 84d per Ib. 


July 1, by Thomas Kemble, Son, and Co.: 430 casks and 296 bags plantation 
coffee, Jamaica good middling 128s, fine ordinary 1183, good ordinary 110s a 113s, 
ordinary 107s, Dominica good middling 131s 4 132s, middling 126s, fine ordinary 
118s 6d, Dutch middling 125s 6d a 126s 6d, fine ordinary 119s a 12ls 6d per cwt. ; 20 
casks aud 360 bags St. Domingo coffee bought in at 120s per cwt. 

July 2, by E. Corrie and Co. : 30 bris. pimento 73d per 1b. 90 hhds, plantation 
coffee, fine middling Jamaica 149s, good middling 34s, good ordinary 1082, ordinary 
943 4 99s per cwt 15 bhds. and 1000 bags St. Domiugo coffee las Gd per ewt. 

July 2, by.J. B. Rayner: 585 barrels New York pearl ashes in bond 46s @ 47s, 
75 barrels New York pot ashes 38s. per cwt. 








Shipping Yntelligence, 


The following ships from Iadia had arrived in England io the end of June, and 
beginning of July :— 

Warren Hastings, from Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon—Hyperion, from Calent 
ta—Coldstream, from Bengal— Asia, from Calentia— Rockingham, from Calcatla— 
Lord Keith, from Calcutta—and Northampton, from Caicutta, 
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